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BRITISH QUADRUPEDS 
A History of British Quadrupeds. By Thomas Bel!, 

F.R.S. Second Edition. (Van Voorst). 

HIS excellent work having originally appeared in 
— 1839, a second edition in 1874 deserves more than 

a passing notice. In a country like our own, which has been 
well populated for so many centuries, and in which the 
people are increasing at a rate only possible in connec¬ 
tion with vast strides in our knowledge of sanitary laws, it 
is not difficult to form several deductions with regard to 
the nature of the changes which must be taking place 
in its fauna, together with their ultimate tendencies. As 
time progresses, works on the zoology of our island, now 
not many in number, nor large in size, must dwindle to the 
proportions of those that might be written on a country like 
China, in which by degrees nearly every wild species has 
been exterminated. As there, form after form must aie out, 
giving place to the increase in numbers of the one dominant 
species, man ; till in time a history of British quadru¬ 
peds will be better studied from the works of Hume and 
I.ingard than from those of White and Bell, These and 
other considerations make it a question of more than 
ordinary importance what stress is to be laid, in scientific 
investigation, either for the purpose of classification or of 
minute study on the present geographical distribution of 
animals. On all sides we see remarks which show most 
clearly that their authors do not fully realise the true 
bearing of distribution. They think that it is in opposi¬ 
tion to the Darwinian hypothesis ; that the camel being 
found in Africa and Asia, whilst its only close ally, the 
llama, is a native of the Andes, is a significant fact in 
favour of the doctrine of “special creation,” and the 
tapirs of Sumatra and South America, only, point in the 
same direction. But when we begin to realise how the 
whole fauna of countries can be and have been wholly 
changed within the extremely brief geologic time of man’s 
existence, and that most palaeontological evidence is in 
the same direction, it is clear that the stress which must 
be laid on the present distribution of any particular form 
is not so great as might have been imagined from the 
results obtained by earlier workers on the subject. 

The strong predilection of our countrymen for sport 
also makes it highly improbable that any important fresh 
species of terrestrial mammals should be added to our 
fauna, and so we find that Mr. Bell’s second edition in¬ 
cludes only a single land animal which is not to be 
found in the first, namely, Sorex pigmaus, the Lesser 
Shrew, the smallest British mammal, with a total length, 
tail included, of less than 2J in. The case is different, 
however, with respect to the aquatic species which visit 
our shores. The rapid strides made in our knowledge of 
the Cetacea by the excellent researches of Prof. Reinhardt. 
Flower, Turner, and others have considerably increased 
the number of existing genera and species ; and this, 
taken in connection with the improvement in our powers 
of identification from the skeleton alone, has added so 
many as ten well-authenticated species new to our fauna 
The claims of the Greenland and Atlantic Right whales 
are however very feeble, and only a single specimen of 
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Cuvier's whale, that described by Prof. Turner from 
Shetland, is known. Amongst the Phocidae, also, a speci¬ 
men obtained by Mr, J. H. Gurney, and identified by Prof. 
Flower, adds the Ringed Seal; whilst the Hooded Seal 
has been twice obtained from our eastern coast. Several 
changes have also had to be made among the Cheiroptera. 
None have had to be added, but some have been re¬ 
moved, on account of previous imperfect identification. 
The magnified views of the nose and head of each of our 
native species at the end of the different chapters, when 
taken in connection with the carefully compiled tables 
of measurements, will make it easy for anyone who 
obtains specimens of these rarely seen animals to identify 
them without much labour. 

Mr. Bell in this edition of his work has, for several 
reasons, had to avail himself of the assistance of other 
workers in the same subject, for its completion. The 
Cheitoptera and Insectivora have been carefully revised 
and brought up to our present state of knowledge by Mr. 
R. F. Tomes; but the latter part of the book, including 
all the new matter on the seals and whales, has been 
undertaken and most efficiently executed by Mr. E. R. 
Alston. This latter gentleman, from his acute discrimi¬ 
native powers and persevering industry, has made the 
portions of the work which it has been bis good fortune to 
superintend the standard literature of the subject on 
which he treats. 

Throughout the book there is an ease and elegance 
of style which is rarely found, now-a-days, in connection 
with the frequently but too dryly stated facts of science. 
This adds an attractiveness to the subject which implants 
and developes an extra charm in the mind of the reader, 
leading him on, by its inherent value, to the perusal of 
page after page, till he has finished the book, and un¬ 
consciously acquired an amount of zoological information, 
that, but for the manner in which it is presented to 
him, he would never have taken the trouble to acquire. 
As an example we may quote the description given of the 
wide-spread superstitions and prejudices which exist with 
reference to bats in general. 

We read, “ That the ancient Greek and Roman poets, 
furnished with exaggerated accounts of the animals in¬ 
festing the remote regions with which their commerce or 
their conquests had made them acquainted, should have 
caught eagerly at those marvellous stories and descrip¬ 
tions, and rendered them subservient to their fabulous 
but highly imaginative mythology, is not wonderful ; and 
it is more than probable that some of the Indian species 
of bats, with their predatory habits, their multitudinous 
numbers, their obscure and mysterious retreats, and the 
strange combination of the character of beast and bird 
which they were believed to possess, gave to Virgil the 
idea, which he has so poetically worked out, of the 
Harpies which fell upon the hastily-spread tables of his 
hero and his companions, and polluted whilst they de¬ 
voured the feast from which they had driven the affrighted 
guests ”—rather active measures for a Pteropine bat, no 
doubt, but none the less within the limits of human exag¬ 
gerative powers. 

We notice that Mr. Alston, in naming the families of 
the animals of which he writes, uses the termination -kite 
on all occasions, as in Phocidae, Balaenopteridae, &c, ; 
but in the earlier part of the work, when the generic name 
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from which that of the family is derived, ends in -a, the 
termination -adas is employed, so that we find the words, 
Ursidge, Musteladae, Talpadas, &c. With all due defer¬ 
ence to Mr. Bell, and in spite of the first line of Lucretius’ 
poem, which commences with “ ZEneadum genetrix,” we 
cannot help feeling that for the sake of uniformity and the 
feelings of the many propounders of scientific names who 
are not so well versed in the dead languages as they 
might be, it is better to continue the now nearly uni¬ 
versally employed -idae on all occasions. 

The illustrations of the species described maintain the 
general character of the work, some being evidently 
new, as in the case of the deer. Many chapters have a 
picturesque and respectively appropriate sketch as a con¬ 
clusion ; and we notice that in the additional chapters, in¬ 
stead of fresh sketches, there are in their place (we say it 
with regret) views, both in profile and from above, of parts 
of the skeletons of the subjects of the text. 


SCLATER AND SALVIN’S “NOMEAVIATOR 
A VIUM NEO TROPICAL1UM ” 
Nomenclator Avium Neotropicaliwn, sive avium qua in 
Regtone Neotropita hucitsqtte reperta sunt Mamina sys¬ 
tematic^ disposita adjecta stta cuique speciei patria. 
Accedunt generum et specierum novarum diagnoses. 
Auctoribus Philippo Lutley Sclater et Osberto Salvin, 
(Londini : sumptibus auctorum, 1873). 1 vol, fob, 

164 pp. 

HE naturalists whose names are attached to the pre¬ 
sent work have been for some years working to¬ 
gether on American ornithology. Besides numerous 
papers and articles of greater or less importance pub¬ 
lished in the “ Ibis,” the “ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,” and elsewhere, they completed in 1869 a quarto 
volume of “ Exotic Ornithology,” containing one hundred 
coloured lithographic plates representing new or rare birds 
of South and Central America, with accompanying letter- 
press. These works are understood to be all written with 
a view to the ultimate incorporation of the results arrived 
at in an “ Index Avium Americanarum,” or complete trea¬ 
tise on the ornithology of Central and South America. 
In further progress towards this end the authors now give 
us a “ Nomenclator” or list of the generic and specific 
names of the species of birds as yet ascertained by them 
to occur in these countries, which form the “ neotropical 
region” of Mr. Sclater—one of the six principal regions 
into which he has proposed to divide the earth’s surface 
zoologically.. After the name of each species is added the 
“patria” or “habitat,” indicating the exact locality in 
which the species has been observed. 

The neotropical region is now well known to be the 
richest in the world, ornithologically speaking; the 
“ Nomenclator” contains the names of no less than 3,565 
species of birds which, as the authors have convinced 
themselves by personal examination, are found in it. 
About 2,000 of these belong to the great order Pas- 
seres, and rather more than 1,500 to the nineteen other 
orders of birds met with in the neotropical region. One 
order alone is unrepresented in South and Central Ame¬ 
rica, namely, the Apteryges, which is confined to New 
Zealand; but on the other hand the neotropical region 
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possesses two peculiar forms of bird-life of ordinal rank 
(the Opisthocomus and the Tinami ) which are unknown 
elsewhere. Besides these, many extensive families are 
entirely restricted to the limits of this region ; for in¬ 
stance, the Tanagers with 302 species, the Humming¬ 
birds with 387 species, the Dendrocolaptidas with 217 
species, and the Formicariidse with 211 species. A few 
Tanagers and Humming-birds have invaded the neigh¬ 
bouring nearctic region (z.e. America north of Mexico), but 
the great bulk of these large groups of birds and of seve¬ 
ral other less numerous though equally distinct families, is 
essentially neotropical. 

Nor must it be supposed that we are yet by any means 
fully acquainted with the riches of the neotropical region. 
The active ornithologists of the day are making con¬ 
tinual additions to the long list—chiefly through the 
exertions of collectors in various parts of the Andean 
Chain, where almost every valley appears to contain 
distinct species of birds. At a recent meeting of the 
Zoological Society, twenty-four new species of birds 
(several belonging to new genera) were described from a 
single district in Peru, and Mr. Gould is constantly re¬ 
cording additions to the long series of humming-birds 
which he has so admirably monographed. Besides this, 
the anatomy and osteology of the greater number of 
exotic birds is almost utterly unknown, so that there is 
ample work in the neotropical region alone for many 
future generations of ornithologists. 

The two collections upon which the “Nomenclator” 
has been principally based are those of Mr. Sclater and 
of Messrs. Salvin and Godman. The former of these 
contains an unrivalled series of the American species of 
the great order Passeres, and a set of representatives of 
the other higher orders, down to the end of the parrots— 
altogether about 7,000 specimens. The latter collection 
is still larger and more general, embracing the whole series 
of American birds. It is especially rich in Central 
American forms, the owners having themselves visited 
several districts of the Central American Republics, and 
employed private collectors in other districts for the en¬ 
richment of their cabinets. 

The “Nomenclator” gives us a summary of all the 
species represented in these two great collections, and of 
other species examined by the authors, but of which they 
have not yet succeeded in obtaining specimens. 

I11 an appendix are added characters of nine new 
genera, and of thirty-one new species, founded on speci¬ 
mens contained in one or other of the above-mentioned 
collections. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

The Mishmee Hills; an Account of a Journey made in 
an Attempt to penetrate Thibet from Assam to open new 
Routes for Commerce. By T. T. Cooper, F.R.G.S., Acting 
Political Agent at Bhamo. (London : Henry S. King 
and Co., 1873.) 

Mr. Cooper is already well known as an enterprising 
traveller and delightiul story-teller through his “ Travels 
of a Pioneer of Commerce in Pig-tail and Petticoats;” 
the present narrative is one of the most attractive 
published for a long time ; it is one of the few books now 
published one feels inclined to read through at a sitting. 
Mr. Cooper tells his story without apparent effort, and in 
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